xjy                                        INTRODUCTION
Dadabhai Naoroji and it relates to the year 1867-68. We have no information on the subject for earlier periods. But there is enough indirect evidence to show that in the seventeenth century the per capita income in India must have been much higher and the standard of living much better than it was in the mid-nineteenth century. In the first instance the land-man ratio was much more favourable to man and till Aurangzeb's time, labour, and not land, was the scarce factor in agriculture. The holdings were consequently larger compared to conditions two centuries later1 and output per man in agriculture higher. Secondly, there were in existence flourishing centres of industry, and the occupational distribution of labour between industry and agriculture was more balanced than was the case in the nineteenth century. Thirdly, there was a rich class of merchants, bankers and traders in the urban areas4 who, for their riches, compared favourably with the merchant class of Europe which pioneered industrial revolution there. Lastly, as Professor Radhakamal Mookerji has shown, the real wages of agricultural and industrial labour were higher in seventeenth than in the nineteenth century.5
We have more direct evidence regarding the standard of living in the seventeenth century India. The rich lived a life of case and comfort. In the big centres of commerce, the merchants lived in great style, building for themselves comfortable and imposing abodes, wearing costly dresses and their women folk possessing a profusion of jewellery. The common man both in the urban and rural areas had more and better food to eat than what he had two centuries later. Even Moreland, who otherwise is critical of the view that the average Indian in Shahjahan's and Jahangir\s time was better off than in the British period, admits that fats, that is to say, "butter (ghee) and seeds furnishing edible oils were, relatively to grain, distinctly cheaper than now, and in this respect the lower classes were better off as consumers, though not as producers."0 In grains, milk and butter (ghee) which form traditionally the larger part of diet in India, the seventeenth century was marked by conditions of plenty and cheapness. The per capita consumption of these commodities must, therefore, have been higher at that time compared to the nineteenth century. The
zSee Harold Mann : Life and Labour in Deccan Village Study I & II (1917) and Keatings : Rural Economy of the Deccan.
4For an interesting account of the leading mercantile communities and important trade routes and trading centres in India in seventeenth and eighteenth century, see D. R. Gadgil : Origin of Modern Business in India (Mimeographed, Poona).
5Radhakamal Mookerji : Economic History of India, 16004800
'Moreland, W. H. : India at the Death of Akbar, p, 271